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HAMPSHIRE BOOKSELLERS AND 
PRINTERS. 


In the list of provincial booksellers con- 
tributed by W. C. B. ante, pp. 141, 183, 242, 
there are 13 in Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight. In making researches some years 
ago into the history of journalism and the 
press in Hampshire I collected the names of 
about 100 booksellers and printers down to 
the end of the eighteenth century, and as 
this list has not Tathevto been printed it 
may be useful to put it on record. The 
names have been mainly taken from the 
title-pages of books, which were often stated 
to be ‘* printed for” or “sold by” a number 
of booksellers in different towns. Two or 
three engaged in associated trades — an 
engraver, a bookbinder, and a stationer— 
have also been included ; and it is curious to 
note how the selling of quack medicines was 





frequently associated with the selling of 
books. The following list has not, with a. 
few exceptions, been brought down later than | 
the year 1800 ; and the earliest and latest 
years in which each name has been found 
are noted, together with variations in the 


spelling of names or the titles of firms, &c. 
[wo or three names added from W. C. B.’s 
list are indicated with his initials. 


ALRESFORD. 
N. Collington, 1790. 


ALTON. 

W. Cranston, bookseller, 1740-41. 

W. Roe, 1790 

— Palmer, 1791. 

William Pinnock, author of the familiar school- 
books, set up asa printer and stationer in High 
Street, and printed books in 1810-11. The Rev. 
John Vaughan, M.A., in a lecture on ‘Some 
Local Celebrities of Alton,’ read at Alton, 14 Jan., 
1891 (reported in Yhe Hampshire Chronicle, 
25 Jan.), says Pinnock was afterwards in business 
in Winchester, Newbury, and London. ‘The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’? does not mention Winchester, 
but says he removed to Newbury about 1811. 

ANDOVER. 

Anthony Uwins, bookseller, 1725-7. 

William Maud, 1790. 

BASINGSTOKE. 

Thomas Peacock, bookseller, haberdasher, milliner, 
and hatter, 1783-91. 

J. Chambers, 1790-93. 

J. Lucas (Basingstoke’s first printer), 1804-8. 

CHRISTCHURCH. 

Ph. Jenkins, 1790. 

Cowes (West), I. W. 

Robert Deacon, 1782-90. 

FAREHAM. 
— Pottle, 1791. 
. GosrPort. 

James Philpott or Philpot, printer, Middle Street, 
1710-36. (Cf. Winchester.) 

John Gover, bookseller, 1735. 

M. Maberley, 1750. 

William Dawkins, printer, Middle Street, 1784. 

J. Watts, succeeded Dawkins, 1788 or earlier. 
J. Watts, Naval, Military, and Medical Library, 
1790-1800. 

J. Grist, Gosport, and Portsmouth Common, 1788. 
(See Portsmouth. ) 

William Harding, 1790. William Stephen Harding 
‘ James Barton Harding, printers, bankrupt 


806. 

J. Legg. 1799-1800. 

Wm. Johnson, succeeded Watts about 1800. 

W. Matthews, Broad Street, 1800. 

LYMINGTON. 

R. Jones, 1789-90. 

J. B. Rutter, printer, 1798-9. 

NeEweponrt, I.W. 

Mr. Keeblewhite, bookseller, 1684-93. John Dun- 
ton. a bookseller, printer, and miscellaneous 
writer in London, had dealings with Mr. Keble- 
white, who, he says. “thas a good trade, con- 
sidering the place; but that is not his whole 
dependence; he has been twice Mayor of the 
town, and is not only rich, but a grave and 
discreet Churchman” (Timperley, ‘History of 
Printing,’ 1839, p. 631). 

J. Wise, 1768. The Miss Wises, booksellers, 1782. 
M. & A. Wise, 1790. 

J. Mallett, printer, 1782. 

John Sturch, bookseller, 1782-94. 

Mr. Adams, 1790. 

John Albin, 1795-1804. 
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PETERSFIELD. 
Thomas Wilmer or Willmer, printer, 1788-90. 
J. Wilmer, printer, 1807. 
PORTSEA, 

The Horseys, printers in Queen Street (1891), 
claimed that their business was established in 
1740. Joseph Horsey, printer, Queen Street, 
1798-1800. S. & 8. Horsey, 1826. 

J. Williams, printer, c. 1795-8. 

W. Woodward, printer, 1797. 

John Stead, bookseller, 1797, bankrupt (Grentleman’s 
Magazine). : 

Thos. Bevan, bookseller, 1799, bankrupt (id.). 
Peter Richardson, bookseller, 1801, bankrupt (?d.). 
PORTSMOUTH. 

Robert Hartford, stationer, 1675. Mr. Hartford, 
bookseller, 1684-95. Mrs. Harford, bookseller, 
about 1710. ; 

Luke Cullimore, on the Point, time of Queen Anne. 


Eliz. Newton, widow, bookseller, 1708. , 
Hugh Grove or Groves, bookseller and printer, 


1718-35. 

James Wilkinson, bookseller, 1720. Widow 
Wilkinson, bookseller, 1734-5. James Wilkin- 
son, 1755. ; 

George Everden, bookseller, at the Bible and 
Crown, 1725. . wry 

W. Horton, printer, near Point Gate, 1751-5. 

R. Carr, corner of the Grand Parade, 1755-75. 
R. Carr, printer, at Milton’s Head, near the 


Grand Magazine, 1777-85. : 

Mr. Breadhower, 1778-82. Messrs. J. Wilkes (cf. 
under Winchester), Breadhower & Peadle, 
printers, 1779. J. Breadhower, 1790. 

Linden & Son, printers, removed from Southampton 
(q.v.) to Portsmouth, 1780-81. ; 
Kent & Mowbray, printers of The Hampshire 
Chronicle, 1781. Walter Mowbray, printer o 

The Hampshire Chronicle, Barrack Street, 1782-3 ; 
Battery Row, Platform, 1787; High Street, 1802. 
Luke Kent, printer, bankrupt ((Gentleman’s 

Magazine, 1784, May). a 

Donaldson, printer, 1785-90. William Donaldson, 
Portsmouth Gazette Office, High Street, 1793; 
Grand Parade, 1799. 

John Charles Mottley, printer, Grand Parade, 
1785-99 ; commenced 7/'he Hampshire Telegraph, 
1799. 

J. Harding, Portsmouth Common, 1790. 

James Grist, printer and bookseller, died March, 
1815. (See Goapert.} 

RINGWoop. 

Cranston, 1790. 

RomsEyY. 

J. Whiting, 1768. (W. C. B.) 

J.S. Hollis, printer, 1790-1800. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

Mr. Powel, bookseller, 1684-95. 

James Linden, bookseller and printer, High Street, 
1768-78. He commenced Zhe Hampshire 
Chronicle, or Southampton, Winchester, and 
Portsmouth Mercury, the first newspaper printed 
in the county, in August, 1772. (See my ‘ Early 
Newspaper Press of Hampshire,’ Southampton, 


1889.) Linden, Wise & Webber, 1775. D. Linden 
& Co., printers, 1778-80, then removed to Ports- 
mouth (q.v.). Linden & Cunningham, printers, 
1784. James Linden the younger, bookseller, 
1790 94. 





T. Baker, agent for quack medicines, 1770. Thomas 
Baker, bookseller and printer, 1774-1801. ‘T. 
Baker's Library, two doors above Butcher Row, 
—> T. Baker & Son, printers, High Street, 


803. 
Bro. J. Hodson (Mason), printer, Southampton and 
Salisbury, 1777. 
= Circulating Library, next the Market House, 


Ook. 

Thomas Skelton, bookseller, opposite the Market- 
Place, 1784-1802; stamp distributor, 1794. “ By 
appointment of different proprietors, patent and 
other medicines are sold by him. Books bound 
in elegant and plain bindings; and all orders in 
printing, stationery, or bookselling businesses 
will be punctually attended to on reasonable 
terms.” (Advertisement, 1787.) 

Alexander Cunningham, printer, 1787-1800 ; oppo- 
site the Market House, High Street, 1790. 

T. Macklin, bookseller, 1790. 

William Band, engraver, 1790-94. 

STOCKBRIDGE. 


Attneave, 1791. 
WINCHESTER. 


William Taylor, near the Chequer Gate, 1663. 

William Clark, or Clarke, bookseller, 1681-1710. 
Mrs. Clark, bookseller, 1710. 

William Colson, bookseller, 1705-41. 

James Isaac Philpot gave 21s. to use the trade of 
printer and bookseller, 1725. He was a free- 
man of the city, and had the city money from 
the bequest of Sir Thomas White to assist 
ee | tradesmen, a loan without interest, 1732. 

?ossibly he may have been a son of James Phil- 
ae of Gosport (q.v.). Isaac Philpot, printer, 

igh Street, 1732. (Probably the same as the 
preceding. ) 

Mr. Prior, 1743-6. (A William Prior was Mayor of 
Winchester in 1756. 

David Henry, publisher of The Winchester Journal 
(printed by him at Frier Street, Reading), upper 
end of the churchyard (doubtless the Square, 
near Minster Street, where the Corn Market was 
formerly held), 1745. 

James Ayres, bookseller and printer, 1758. He 
printed ‘Sermon on St. Peter’s Repentance,’ 
n.d. (about 1720 ?). 

Elizabeth Harry Crocker, ‘‘ bookbynder,” 1758. 

T. Burdon, c. 1750-68. His name appears on the 
Rev. Thomas Warton’s ‘ Description of the City, 
College, and Cathedral of Winchester,’ n.d. (the 
date of which is given in the ‘ D.N.B.’ as 1750). 
John Burdon, bookseller and printer, 1778-1802. 
‘** John Burdon, a very respectable bookseller at 
Winchester,” died in 1802, leaving four sons, one. 
of whom, Charles Burdon, was also a bookseller 
Charles Burdon died 25 Aug., 1803, aged twenty” 
four (Timperley, * Hist. of Printing’). Mr. Burdon 
is believed to have lived in College Street, being 
succeeded by Robbins & Wheeler. 

William Greenville or Grenville, bookseller, 1767-75. 

J. Meaisey, 1768. 

John Wilkes, bookseller and printer, 1772-82. Also 
of Ave Maria Lane, ndon; proprietor of 
‘Encyclopedia Londinensis’ (begun 1776). (See 
Timperley, ‘Hist. of Printing’; also under 
Portsmouth.) Was he related to his namesake 
and contemporary, the great politician ? 

— iat printer and bookseller, High Street, 


‘ “0 
T. Blagden, printer, 1784-96. 
Lockyer Davis, printer to the Royal Society, 1785 
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James Robbins, printer, 1788; north side of High 
Street, 1802; College Street, 1821. 
J —e printed 7'he Hampshire Chronicle, 


B. Long purchased The Hampshire Chronicle, 1796. 
Jacob & Johnson purchased the copyright of The 
Hampshire Chronicle from James pete 1814. 
Charles Henry Wheeler, eldest brother of the 
founder of 7'he Hampshire Independent, was in 
partnership with Mr. Robins, and they carried on 
an extensive business as printers and booksellers. 
—* died 1830. (Timperley, ‘ Hist. of Printing,’ 


3.) 
For booksellers and printers to Winchester College 

see 10% §. v. 415. 

Those who desire further information with 
regard to the printers in this list may be 
referred to two papers which I wrote some 
years ago: ‘The Early Newspaper Press 
of Hampshire,’ read before the onli i 
Literary and Philosophical Society, South- 
ampton, 4 March, 1889, and printed in 7'he 
Hampshire Independent ; and ‘ Early Hamp- 
shire Printers,’ in the ‘Papers and Proceedings 
of the Hampshire Field Club,’ 1891. Both 
papas were reprinted in pamphlet form. 

ilbert and Godwin’s ‘ Bibliotheca Hanto- 
niensis,’ 1891, which is marred by some 
inexcusable blunders, omits to record the 
names of the publishers of the books, and 
even, in many cases, the place of publication ! 
Where the name of the printer or pub- 
lisher has somehow slipped in, it is as the 
author of the work! Thus ‘The Portsmouth 
Guide’ (supposed to have been written by 
Luke Taswell) is attributed to R. Carr ; and 
the Rev. T. Warton’s ‘ Description of...... 
Winchester’ to W. Greenville. 1 contributed 
‘o this work a list of Hampshire newspapers. 

The ‘Supplementary Hampshire Biblio- 
graphy,’ by the Rev. Sumner Wilson, in the 
‘Papers and Proceedings of the Hampshire 
Field Club,’ vol. iii., 1898, pp. 306-16, also 
omits names of publishers, and in many cases 
place of publication. 

Any additions to the above list, or cor- 
rections, will be welcomed. 

Frepk. A. Epwarpbs, F.R.G.S., M.J.I. 

39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. 





HOUSES OF HISTORICAL INTEREST. 

At 10 §. iv. 486 I alluded to some of the 
tablets affixed by the London County Council 
to houses which have become historical, and 
since then several houses have been thus 
distinguished, which I now propose to put 
on record for future reference. 

Some time towards the end of February 
a tablet was affixed to the front of No. 110, 
Gower Street, where Charles Darwin lived from 
1839 to 1842. Darwin, in the former year, soon 
after his return from the epoch - making 





voyage of the Beagle, was married to his 
cousin Miss Emma Wedgwood, and the newly 
married couple made their home at No. 12, 
Upper Gower Street, since renumbered 110, 
which was described by his son as being ‘‘a 
small commonplace London house, with a 
drawing-room in front, and a small room 
behind in which they lived for the sake of 
uietness” ; and we may certainly say that 
this description would apply equally well to 
thousands of houses in this city. This son 
further states that 
“in later years my father used to laugh over the 
surpassing ugliness of the furniture, carpets, &c., 
of the Gower Street house; the only redeeming 
feature was a better garden than most London 
houses have, a strip as wide as the house, and 
thirty yards long.” 

Of the work done here Darwin himself 
says :— 

“‘ During the three years and eight months whilst 
we resided in London, I did less scientific work, 
though I worked as hard as I posing could, than 
during any other equal length of time in my life.” 

He alludes to his spells of ill-health as 
being the chief cause of this; but he did 
contrive to give much time to his work on 
‘Coral Reefs’ (a work begun before his mar- 
riage), the last proof-sheet being corrected 
on 6 May, 1842. That year the Darwin house- 
hold removed into the country, and on 
14 September they were settled at Down, 
in Kent, where Darwin remained until his 
death. 

Stamford Street, Blackfriars Road, is not 
one of the thoroughfares on the Surrey side 
of the Thames where houses of historical 
interest would be looked for. Yet there is 
one, and in this house John Rennie spent the 
closing years of his life. It is No. 18, and is 
a well-built, substantial house, telling of a 
period when the houses were let to a better 
class than they have been for many years 
past. Rennie resided here during the most 
important portion of his career, and from 
this house were issued many of the important 
engineering ventures which brought him 
considerable fame. He often spent fifteen 
hours a day at his work, and it was while 
living here that he designed and_ super- 
intended the construction of both Waterloo 
and Southwark Bridges, which must tend to 
make this house of much interest to lovers 
of London. The formation of the London 
and East and West India Docks, and also 
the designing and erection of new machinery 
for the Royal Mint, were comprised in the 
same period, as were many important works 
outside London. A tablet has been affixed 
by the London County Council, recording 
Rennie’s connexion with this house. Jt is 
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laced by the side of the door, at the sight 
evel—a great improvement, for the majorit 
of those that have been put up are so high 
as to be barely readable. 

Upon the house now known as No. 110, 
Hallam Street (formerly Charlotte Street), 
Portland Place, a tablet has been placed re- 
cording that Dante Gabriel Rossetti was 
born there, his father being a teacher of 
Italian. Young Rossetti was something of 
an infant prodigy, for we learn that his first 


poem “ was written in his own handwriting | 


towards the age of five,” but his brother adds, 
“He may have been just six—rather than 
five—but I am not certain.” His first picture 
was of his rocking-horse; this is said to have 
been attempted “at the age of about four.” 
Drawing had a rare fascination for him, and 
once having started, he never dropped the 
notion, his brother stating that he could not 
remember a time ‘* when it was not under- 
stood in the family that Gabriel meant to 
be a painter.” Drawings—many of them 
truly recognized as very childish efforts— 
appeared in rapid succession. In 1836 the 
family removed to No. 50 in the same street, 
and after the midsummer holidays young 
Dante, then nearing his ninth year, was first 
sent to school, his previous education having 
been home-given. His career is well known, 
and need not be recalled here. 

Lovers of the art of John Constable will 
be glad to know that the London County 
Council has recognized his worth by placing 
a tablet upon No. 76, Charlotte Street, Fitz- 
roy Square, where the great exponent of 
landscape lived and died. He began his 
residence there in 1822. and from a letter 
dated 31 October in that year we gather 
that he had many difficulties in getting the 
alterations and repairs satisfactorily carried 
out, and he adds :— 

‘*T have got the large painting room into excel- 
lent order ; it is light, airy, sweet, and warm. I at 
one time despaired of attaining either of those 


qualities. I have now two six-footers in hand—one 
of which I shall send to the Gallery—at 200/.” 


Five years later he seems to have tired of 
his quarters here, and to have longed to “see 
nature” and to be ‘‘out of the way of idle 
callers”; and in addition his wife’s health 
caused him great anxiety, so he moved toa 
house at Well Walk, Hampstead, and let off 
a portion of the Charlotte Street residence. 
In November, 1828, his wife died at Hamp- 
stead, and, saddened by the loss, ‘the 


returned with his children to his house in 
Charlotte Street, but retained the one in 
Well Walk as an occasional residence.” From 
his studio at Charlotte Street he sent many 


oo to the Academy, the most famous 
eing ‘Salisbury Cathedral,’ ‘ The Corn-Field,’ 
‘Hampstead Heath,’ ‘ Waterloo Bridge,’ ‘The 
Lock,’ and ‘ The Valley Farm.’ At Charlotte 
Street he died suddenly, 31 March, 1837, from 
heart failure. 

The work of the London County Council 
in marking these houses is much to be com- 
mended. W. E. HarLanb-OX.ey. 

Westminster. 

{A house in Hampstead Road bears a tablet 
notifying that it was the residence of Cruikshank, 
It was also that of Clarkson Stanfield. ] 


ROBERT GREENE’S PROSE WORKS. 
(See 10 S. iv. 1, Sl, 162, 224, 483; v. 84, 202, 343, 
424, 442, 463.) 

I HAVE yet one more extract to make from 
Primaudaye. It will be in answer to the 
query, Has any other contemporary Eng- 
lish writer of importance availed himself of 
this storehouse of research? It appears to 
me a reasonable conjecture that Marlowe 
drew therefrom his earliest hints for his fine 
drama, ‘The First Part of Tamburlaine 
the Great,’ which is believed to have first 
appeared in 1587, the year in which Greene 
began to find T. B(owes’s) translation so 
desirable. In dealing with this important 
subject I am referring for Marlowe to Ward’s 
‘English Dramatic Literature,’ Dyce’s ‘Mar 
lowe,’ and especially to Bullen’s Introduction 
to his edition of the dramatist. Bullen goes 
into the question of Marlowe’s sources for 
his play at some length; from the pages of 
The Academy (20 Oct., 1883) he quotes from 
Messrs. Herford and Wagner, who have 
shown that ‘‘ Marlowe was indebted to the 
lives of Timur by Pedro Mexia and Petrus 
Perondinus.” Mexia’s ‘Silva de Varia Lecion’ 
(1543) was translated into English and known 
as Fortescue’s ‘The Foreste,’ which appeared 
in 1571; “and there can be little doubt that 
the book was an early favourite of Marlowe’s,” 
says Mr. Bullen. Of course Mexia may 
have been the source whence Primaudaye 
also drew his sketch, since there was a French 
translation. I have not access to ‘The 
Foreste.’ It would be an interesting piece 
of research to see if Primaudaye supple- 
ments in any respect the account therein 
which Marlowedrew from. The article upon 
Timour in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
(ninth ed.) gives the date of Perondinus at 
1600, a Latin memoir. 

The earliest reference to Marlowe’s play 
by name that has been quoted is from 
Greene’s ‘ Perimedes’ (Gosart, vii. 8), ‘Address 





to the Reader,’ where Greene shows himself 
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to be no friend to the author; and in the 
following year (1589) a passage by Nashe in 
his Epistle prefixed to Greene’s ‘Menaphon’ 
(Grosart’s ‘Nashe,’ i. xx) was ‘surely 
intended as a counterblast to the Prologue 
of ‘Tamburlaine’” (Bullen). These passages 
are quoted by all the authorities, and I refer 
to them because there is another in Greene 
that does not seem to have been mentioned. 
It is in his ‘Menaphon’ (vi. 84): ‘* Melicertus, 
might not a stranger crave your Mistris’ 
name ?,.....Stand not in doubt, man, for be 
she base, I reade that mightie Tamberlaine 
after his wife Zenocrate (the world’s fair eye) 
age out of the theater of this mortall life, 
1e chose stigmaticall trulls to please his 
humorous fancie.” Let me notice here that 
Menaphon is the name of a Persian lord in 
Marlowe's play. This is an interesting 
passage of Greene’s, since it is a direct 
quotation from the ‘Second Part of Tambur- 
laine, Act I. sc. iii., which begins: “ Now, 
bright Zenocrate, the world’s fair eye, 
Whose beams illuminate the lamps of 
Heaven.” If ‘Menaphon’ appeared earlier 
than 1589 (as many authorities assert), then 
so did the second part of Marlowe’s play. 
But what about the latter statement with 
regard tu Tamburlaine? It is entirely con- 
trary to Marlowe’s version. Even admitting 
that Greene is capable of reproducing what 
he reads in a very distorted fashion, this 
cannot apply here. Greene had almost 
surely seen the play. He was certainly 
familiar with it. 1 apprehend that here, 
although quoting Marlowe, he does not refer 
to his play as that which he reads (not 
“sees ”), but alludes to some authority on 
Timour’s history, with the express intention 
of rejecting Marlowe’s conclusion. Who is 
that authority ? Not Primaudaye, certainly. 
I suppose it is not Mexia, since we are told 
Marlowe follows ‘The Foreste’ story; 
Marlowe's hero’s last act is to have ‘‘ the 
hearse of fair Zenocrate” placed by his death- 
bed ; and when the Syrian concubines are 
brought to him as prisoners (Part IL., IV. iv.), 
he distributes them amongst his soldiers, 
replying to the remonstrances of Orcanes, 
King of Natolia: “Live continent then, 
ee slaves, and meet not me With troops of 
1arlots at your slothful heels” ; and on the 
next page Theridamas calls them “trulls,” 
as Greene does. But I cannot read even a 
hint of such a falling-away in Tamburlaine’s 
career after the death of the divine Zenocrate. 
I should mention here that there is no 
evidence that ‘Tamburlaine’ was printed 
before 1590 (both parts) ; which strengthens 
the assumption that Greene had heen 





‘‘ reading ” somewhere else. With regard to 
Bajazet’s iron cage, a particular discredited 
by some modern historians, Gibbon’s re- 
searches seem to establish its truth. 

Primaudaye has two passages concerning 
Tamburlaine. His spelling of the name is 
that of Marlowe, with the “b” ; Mexia’s is 
not. Primaudaye’s passages are brief enough 
to be quoted, and as the latter is the 
more important, I give it first. It is from 
chap. xliv. ‘Of Fortune’ (p. 475), which, as 
I have already noted, is bodily used up by 
Greene, the passage I am about to quote 
being the one remarkable omision :— 


‘* Will you see a most wonderful effect of fortune ? 
Look upon the proceedings of that great Tambur- 
lane, who, being a pesant’s son and keeping cattel, 
corrupted 500 sheepheards his companions. These 
men, selling their cattel, betook them to armes, 
robbed the merchants of that country, and watched 
the highways. Which when the King of Persia 
understood of, he sent a captaine with a 1,000 horse 
to discomfit them. But Tamburlane delt so with 
him, that ioining both togither they wrought many 
incredible feates of armes. And when civil warre 
grew betwixt the king and his brother, Tamburlane 
entred into the brother’s pay, who obtained the 
victory by his means, and thereupon made him 
his lieutenant general. [The Persian king is 
Mycetes; his brother, Cosroe; the Captain, Theri- 
damas.] But he not long after spoiled the new 
King, weakened and subdued the whole kingdom 
of Persia. And when he saw himselfe captain of 
an army of 400,000 horsemen, and 600,000 footmen, 
he made warre with Baiazet, emperor of the 
Turkes, overcame him in battel, and tooke him 
prisoner. He obtained also a great victorie against 
the Souldan of Egypt and the King of Arabia. 
This good successe (which is most to be marvelled 
at and very rare) accompanied him always untill his 
death, in so much that he ended his days amongst 
his children, as a peaceable governor of innumer- 
able countries. From him descended the great 
Sophy who raigneth at this day, and is greatly 
feared and redoubted of the Turke. But that 
miserable Baiazet, who had conquered before so 
many peoples, and subdued innumerable cities, ended 
his dayes in an iron cage, wherein being prisoner, 
and overcome with griefe to see his wife shamefully 
handled, in waiting at Tamburlane’s table with hir 
gowne cut downe to hir Navell, so that hir secrete 
a were seene, this unfortunate Turke beate 
1is head so often agaynst the Cage that he ended 
his lyfe. But what neede we drawe out this dis- 
course further to shewe the strange dealinges and 
marvellous chaunges of fortune in the particular 
estates and conditions of men?” 


The other passage is from chap. xxiii., ‘ Of 
Glory, Praise, Honor, and Pride,’ p. 253 :— 

“The Great Tamburlane being puffed up exceed- 
ingly, bicause of a Peasant’s sonne he attained to 
so greate a Monarchy, used farre greater and more 
barbarous severitie towards Baiazet, Emperour of 
the Turks, whome, after he had overcome him and 
made him his prisoner, he caused to be ledde about 
with him in a cage wheresoever he went, feeding 
him onely with the crums that fell under his table ; 
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and whensoever he tooke horse he used his bodie 
for an advauntage.” 

Primaudaye goes on to say that Valerianus, 
the emperor, was similarly handled by 
Saphor, King of Persia. And elsewhere 
(ch. xliv. p. 474): ‘*‘ Valerianus...... prisoner 
in the hands of Sapor, King of the Parthians, 
who used the throte of this miserable 
emperor whensoever he mounted upon his 
horse” (evidently a Persian triumph). 

The above concise account is noteworthy 
at once from its variance from modern 
historical accounts of Timour, and the exact 
agreement of its statements with those 
relating to the same passages in his life in 
Marlowe’s ‘First Part.’ For it does not 
trench at all upon Marlowe’s second-play 
period, excepting in the anticipation of 
Tamburlaine’s death. I will briefly draw 
attention to these parallels. In the first 
place, the dramatist constantly cites his hero 
as an extraordinary specimen of Fortune’s 
power. (References are to Bullen’s text.) 

‘*A most wonderful effect of fortune.”— 
“ Tamburlaine...... I hold the Fates bound 
fast in iron chains, And with my hand 
turn Fortune’s wheel about” (I. ii. 173-4). 
© Closroe....s- Tamburlaine ...... the man that 
in the forehead of his fortune Bears figures of 
renown and miracle” (II. i. 2-4). “Now, 
worthy Tamburlaine, have I reposed In thy 
approved fortunes all my hope” (II. iii. 1-2). 
* Bajazet...a0d Such a star hath influence in 
his sword As rules the skies and counter- 
mands the gods” (V. ii. 231-2). ‘* Orcanes. 
Schavonians, Almains, Rutters, Muffs, and 
Danes, Fear not Orcanes, but great Tambur- 
laine ; Nor he, but Fortune that hath made 
him great” (Part IL, I. i. 59-60). “That 
proud Fortune who hath followed long the 
martial sword of mighty Tamburlaine, Will 
now retain her old inconstancy” (III. i. 
28-30). “Tamburlaine ...... That treadeth 
Fortune underneath his feet ” (III. iv. 45-52). 
It is an essence of Marlowe’s Tamburlaine 
that he is invincible because he commands 
Fortune. It is his boast. 

‘““A peasant’s son and keeping cattel.”— 
“The Scythian shepherd Tamburlaine” 
(Dedic.). “ Zamburlaine. I am a lord, for so 
my deeds shall prove; And yet a shepherd 
by my Parentage” (I. ii. 33-4). And con- 
tinuously. 

“Corrupted 500 sheepheards his com- 
panions.”—“ Zamburlaine. A thousand horse- 
men! we five hundred foot! Are odds too 
great for us to stand against” (I. ii. 120-21). 

““These men, selling their cattel, betook 
them to arms, robbed the merchants of that 
country, and watched the high ways.”— 





‘That Tamburlaine...... Doth prey upon my 
flocks and passengers...... that sturdy Scy- 
thian thief That robs your merchants of 
Persepolis, Trading by land unto the Western 
Isles” (I. i. 30-38). 

‘Which when the king of Persia under- 
stood of, he sent a captaine with 1,000 
horse to discomfit them.”—“ Mycetes. Then 
hear thy charge, valiant Theridamas, 
The chiefest captain of Mycetes’ host. 
dctaee Thou shalt be leader of this thousand 
horse, Whose foaming gall with rage and 
high disdain Have sworn the death of wicked 
Tamburlaine...... and that Tartarian rout” 
([. i. 57-71). 

“ But Tamburlaine delt so with him, that 
ioining both togither they wrought many 
incredible feates of armes.’’— ‘‘ 7'heridamas. 
Where is this Scythian Tamburlaine ? 


Tamburlaine ...... I see the folly of thy 
emperor. Art thou but captaine of a 
thousand horse, That...... Deserv’st to have 


the leading of an host? Forsake thy king 
and do but join with me, And we will 
triumph over all the world...... Theridamas. 
Not Hermes, prolocutor to the gods, Could 
use persuasions more pathetical...... What 
strong enchantments tice my yielding soul 
seats Won with thy words and conquer’d with 
thy looks, I yield myself, my men and horse 
to thee To be partaker of thy good and ill” 
(I. ii. 151-229), 

““And when civil warre grew betwixt the 
King and his brother.”—“ Ortygius. Magnifi- 
cent and mighty Prince Cosroe, We, in the 
name of other Persian states And commons of 
this mighty monarchy, Present thee with 
th’ imperial diadem. Ceneus. The warlike 


soldiers and the gentlemen...... Begin in 
troops to threaten civel war, And openly 
exclaim against their King...... Cosroe. Well, 


since I see the state of Persia droop And 
languish in my brother’s government, I 
willingly receive the imperial crown” 
(I. i. 136-58). 

“Tamburlane entred into the brother's 

y.”—** Cosroe. Thus far are we towards 
Theridamas, And valiant Tamburlaine...... 
Ceneus. He that with shepherds and a little 
spoil Durst......Defend his freedom ’gainst a 
monarchy, What will he do supported by a 
NING. 55.0 And stuffed with treasure for his 
highest thoughts! Cosroe. And such shall 
wait on worthy Tamburlaine ” (II. i. 1-60). 

‘*Who obtained the victory by his means, 
and thereupon [Cosroe] made him [Tambur- 
laine] his Jliewtenant general.” ** Cosroe. 
Come, Tamburlaine! now whet thy winged 
sword......That it may reach the King of 
Persia’s crown, And set it safe on my 
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victorious head......7amburlaine. Hold thee, 
Cosroe; wear two imperial crowns ; Think 
thee invested now as royally, Even by the 
mighty hand of Tamburlaine...... Cosroe. So 
do I, thrice renowmed man-at-arms; And 
none shall keep the crown but Tamburlaine. 
Thee do [ make my regent of Persia, And 
general-liewtenant of my armies” (II. iii. 51-4, 
and II. v. 1-9). H. C. Harr. 


(To be concluded.) 





LAFONTAINE’S MILKMAID.—A story popu- 
larly current in the present day in Syria is 
thus given by Mr. Henry Minor Huxley. 

There was a recluse at the house of a rich 
man, who every day gave him a little clarified 
butter and a little honey. One day the 
recluse was sitting on his mat, collecting the 
butter and the honey in ajar. He said, ‘‘I 
shall sell a jar of this butter and honey and 
buy a she-lamb, and this she-lamb will bear 
another, and this one another, until they 
multiply. Then I shall sell them and be 
rich. I shall marry the daughter of such- 
and-such a merchant, and I shal]l have such 
a wedding as there never was before ; and I 
shall invite the merchants and the nobles, 
and I shall have wedding feasts. And after- 
wards I shall have a son ; and when he grows 
up, I shall teach him philosophy and engi- 
neering, and if he is disobedient to me I shall 
take this stick and beat him with it.” He 
raised his stick to beat his son with it. The 
stick struck the jar of honey and broke it, 
and the butter and honey fell on his beard 
(Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
1902, xxiii. 263). 

This, it will be seen, is one more variant 
of that much-travelled tale to which Lafon- 
taine has given its most famous form in 
European literature. Max Miiller took it as 
an object lesson for his study of the migration 
of fables, as the readers of hie ‘Chips from a 
German Workshop’ will well remember. 
Some other variants are given in my paper 
on ‘Gil Vicente and Lafontaine’ in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, Second Series, xxiii. 215. 

Witiiam E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


Book Signatures. —In ‘The Knights of 
England, by Dr. Wm. A. Shaw, just pub- 
lished, there is a very curious thing from a 
bibliographical point of view. In the first 
volume the thirty sheets are numbered in 
the modern style, but in the second volume 
they are lettered, but not as usual, all the 
letters of the alphabet from a to z being 
made use of. I have never seen this before 





in any book, as the letters J, v, and w are, 
for some reason, always omitted. 
. FrepEric Boas. 
21, Boscobel Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Eart or Huntincpon. (See 10” §. iii. 
472; iv. 51, 114.)—I have just discovered in 
the ‘New Annual Register’ for 1790, under 
‘ Deaths,’ the following :— 

“April 5. George Hastings, Esq. son of Mr. 
Hastings, of Folkestone, the supposed claimant of 
the earldom of Huntingdon.” 

R. J. Fynmore. 


FuNERAL Invitations In ScorLaANp.—The 
following seventeenth-century document is 
taken from ‘Prying among Private Papers,’ 
by the author of ‘A Life of Sir Kenelm 
Digby’ :— 

“*John sixth Earl of Cassillis to Alexander 
sixth Earl of Eglinton: My noble lord, It hath 
sana the Almightie to call my deir bedfellow 
rom this valley of teares to hir home (as hirselff 
in hir last wordis called it): There remaines now 
the last duetie to be done to that pairt of hir left 
with ws, quhilk I intend to performe vpoun the 
fyft of Januar next. This I intreat may be 
hounered with your lordships presence heir at 
Cassillis that day, at ten in the morning, and frome 
this to our burriall place at Mayboill, quhich 
shalbe takin, as a mark of your lordship’s affec- 
tioun to your lordship’s humble servant, Cassillis. 
Cassillis the 15 December 1642.’,—MSS. of the Earl 
of Eglinton, 52.” 

With the above may be compared an invi- 
tation, so recently as 1897, to attend the 
funeral of a wealthy laird :— 

** Mrs. Z. requests the favour of your presence at 
the Funeral of her Husband, Y. Z. of X. on Friday 
First, the 9th July, from this House, to the 
Churchyard of W. at Two o’clock afternoon. X. 
7th July, 1897. Service will be held in the House 
at a quarter before Two o’clock, to which you are 
invited.” 

MISTLETOE. 

REYNOLDs’s PorTRAIT OF GiBBON. — Zhe 
World, in one of its society paragraphs, 
mentioned, in connexion with Lord Sheffield’s 
return to Sheffield Park, that “the house 
contains the celebrated Reynolds portrait of 
Gibbon.” I saw this portrait recently at the 
Exhibition of Historical Portraits at Oxford. 
According to the catalogue, the portrait now 
belongs to Lord Rosebery, by whom it was 
lent to the exhibition. The accuracy, or 
otherwise, of such paragraphs in 7’he World 
is not, perhaps, of much consequence ; but 
in this instance it gives an opportunity of 
recording in ‘N. & Q.’ the change of owner- 
ship of so important a portrait. B. M. 
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Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- | 
formation on family matters of only private interest | 


to affix their names and addresses to their queries, | 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


GEOFFREY DE LustGNan.—In Charter Ro!1 41 | 
Hen. I[L., M. 13 is inspeximus of the charter 
by which ‘Edward our first-born gave to our 
beloved brother and faithful Galfridus de 
Leziniaco 160/. worth of land in England, 
1407. in Ireland, and 200/. sterling yearly.” 
In this gift was the manor of Paunton, now 
Great Ponton, near Grantham, and usually 
included in that lordship; it had been 
granted in 1252 to Jonn de Geres, being then 
escheat of the land of the Normans, forfeited 
by John, son of Luke de Grantmesnil (Charter 
Roll 36 Hen. III.). In 1275 Galfridus de| 
Lesiniaco was holding this manor (Hundred 
Rolls, vol. i. p. 392) ; on 10 Nov., 1295, it was 
taken into the king’s hands, and remained | 
escheated 1296 and 1297, because Galfridus | 
de Lysiniaco was an alien of the French 
allegiance (Chancellor’s Roll, 29 Ed. I). In 
1305 Geoffrey wished to lease lands in 
Norfolk, and the jury reported that, inter 
alia, there would remain to him the manor 
of Paunton, worth 30/. a year (Inquis. a.q.d. | 
File lvi.). In 1317-18 it was recorded that 
John, Earl Warren, lord of Grantham, had 
taken this manor into his hands because 
Drogo de Merlon, who had received it by 
hereditary descent, after the death of 
Galfridus de Leziniaco, was an alien; and 
that he had unjustly restored it, 1 July, 
1315, to the king as part of Grantham town 
(Inquis. a.q.d. 11 Ed. IL). Grantham was 
given to Adomar de Valence, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who died 1324; after his death, | 
Edmund de Assheby made return of 106s. 8d 
ferm of two parts of the manor of Paunton, 
and did not respond for the third part | 
because Petronilla de Suylli, Countess of | 
Dreux, was holding it in dower after the 
death of Galfridus de Lusiniaco, formerly 
lord of that manor, and her husband 
(Ministers’ Accounts, 913/23, 18-19 Ed. II.). 

Can any correspondent kindly say whether 
these are references to one long-lived Geoffrey, 
or totwoor more of that name? If the latter, 
what were the dates of their deaths? Also, 
what more is known of Petronilla, the widow, 
and of Drogo, the heir ? 

ALFRED WELBY, Lieut.-Col. 

26, Sloane Court, 8.W. 


Robert WINGFIELD’s DESCENDANTS. — Sir 
Robert Wingfield (son of Sir Anthony Wing- 
field, K.G., of Letheringham, Suffolk) had a 





younger son Robert Wingfield, whom Burke, 
in his ‘Extinct Peerage,’ states to have 
“qd.s.p.m.,” so presumably he had female 


issue. Can any of your readers supply me 


| with details of that issue ? 


A. C. Fox-DAVIES. 
23, Old Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn. 


Rokewoop: StyLE: TowNsenD.—I shall 
be obliged to any one acquainted with 
Suffolk genealogy who will inform me who 
Nicholas Rokewood was and whom he 
married. He is mentioned in the deeds 
relating to the Rokewood family in Collec- 
tanea Top. et Gen, vol. ii. pp. 140-2, as 
executor, with Sir Humphry ~— of 
cdmund Kemp, whose daughter Bridgett 
was wife of Robert Rokewood, of Stanfield, 
Suffolk. I have abstract of the will of 
Nicholas Rokewood, of Lincoln’s Inn, proved 
(P.C.C., Wrastley, 39) on 23 Oct, 1557, in 
which he mentions his wife Elizabeth. 

According to further information I have, 
this Elizabeth Rokewood married Sir Edmund 
Style, Kt., but I do not know how, if at all, 
he was related to the above-mentioned Sir 
Humphry Style, nor when Sir Edmund 
died; but I believe the same Elizabeth 
married a third husband, Thomas Townsend, 
whose will, I believe, was proved (P.C.C., 
Darcy, 14) on 27 April, 1581, leaving as 
executrix his wife Elizabeth. . 

For any information as to the maiden 
name of this thrice- married Elizabeth I 
shall be much obliged. E. A. Fry. 

124, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


“ EGoreLes.”—What are these? Or is ita 
ghost-word ? I find it quoted from Hey wood’s 
‘Mery Playe betwene the Pardoner and the 
Frere,’ 1533, in Fairholt’s edition of Hey wood’s 


‘Dialogue on Wit and Folly,’ Percy Soc. ed., 


p. Ixvi :— 
Thanked be God! they had no stauys 
Nor egote/es, for than it had beene wronge. 
There is no such word in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
A. SMyTHE PALMER. 
South Woodford. 


City or Lonpon Mzutitta, 1716. — In 


| Chamberlayne’s ‘ Magne Britannize Notitia’ 


of the above date are given the names of the 
ofticers of several regiments of the City of 
London Militia. The regiments are dis- 


tinguished by colours—“ the First, or Yellow, 
Regiment,” ‘*the Second, or Orange, Regi- 
ment,” and soon. Are the records of these 
corps, or of the Tower Hamlets Militia 
(which appears also to have been in existence 
at this period), still extant? If so, where 
may they be seen? and do they give any 
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genealogical information about the ofticers— 
their age, parentage, &c. ? 
BERNARD P. ScAaTTERGOOD. 
Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 


Hotm anp Mastick Trees.—In the first 
recorded instance of witnesses being, so to 
speak, “ordered out of court,” viz, ‘The 

istory of Susanna,’ we find reference to 
these trees. I should be glad to learn if 
such trees are now known as above or under 
other and what names. 

Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 

Glenburn, Worcester Road, Sutton. 

{Many quotations for holm, used for the holm- 
oak and formerly for the holly, willbe found in 
the ‘N.E.D.’ The name mastic is applied to various 
species of trees. The large amount of information 
condensed in the article on this word in the 
*N.E.D.' will probably supply nearly all you 
desire. ] 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 


My span of life is drawing to a close, 

A little farther on the landmark shows 

The end of my existence. Thither brought, 
I shall shrink up and wither into nought. 


M. N. G. 


In what poem do the following lines 
appear? They have been attributed to 

ordsworth :— 
Thee with the welcome snowdrop I compare, 
That child of winter prompting thoughts that climb 
From desolation toward the genial prime. 

W. T. BLEASE. 

Pendleton. 

This man miracle that thou art thou, 

With power on thine own self and on the world. 

I felt certain this was in Tennyson ; but I 
can find no reference in Brightwell’s con- 
cordance. Lucis. 


CoMPANIEs OF INVALIDS: THEIR RECORDS.— 
I shall feel obliged if any of your readers will 
kindly say where the records of the Companies 
of Invalids are kept. I wish to find particulars 
of a British officer about whom the only 
definite record I have is his death-certificate, 
which describes him as ‘‘ Major of Invalids, 
Berwick-upon-T weed, died 2 Dec., 1806.” 

ALAISDER MacLEan. 


MepicaL CoronER.—When was a medical 
man first elected toa coronership? In ‘The 
Ingoldsby Legends’ the line occurs :— 

A medical crowner ’s a queer sort of thing. 
MEDICULUS. 


/JEscHyLUs AND Mi.ton. — Some great 
writer speaks of ‘‘the Satan of Milton as 
the sublimest figure, with the exception of 
the Prometheus of Aischylus, in all lite- 
rature.” Who is it? I wish I had noted 





the passage at the time: had I done so, I 
should not now have to trespass on the kind- 
ness of your readers by asking the question ; 
and yet the answer, when given in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
will become not only a reply to me, but also 
a reference for others. Lucis. 


Eton Swisuinc —A full-page illustration 
of Eton customs and scenes was published in 
one of the London monthly illustrated maga- 
zines in 1899, 1900, or 1901. One of the 
medallions surrounding the centre, showed 
an Eton swishing, with boy on the whipping- 
block. Can any one help me to find it? 

WINCHESTER. 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SwEDEN.—I should 
be glad to have information about the fol- 
lowing book :— 

‘©The Works of Christina Queen of Sweden con- 
taining Maxims and Sentences In Twelve Cen- 
turies; And Reflections on the Life and Actions 
of Alexander the Great. Now first translated from 
the Original French. To which is prefixed, An 
Account of her Life, Character and Writings, by 
the Translator. London: Printed for D. Wilson 
and T. Durham, at Plato’s Head in the Strand, 
MDCCLIII.” 

What was the translator’s name? 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


LAKE oF St. LAMPIERRE IN CANTON OF 
Berne. (Cf. ante, p. 162.)—Where is this 
lake? and who was this saint? 

J. B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


MACAULAY ON THE THAMES.—Can any one 
kindly give the reference (by chapter, not 
by page) for the following sentence, which 
is quoted as “from Macaulay’s ‘ History ’” ?— 

“That beautiful valley through which the 
Thames, not yet defiled by the precincts of a great 
capital, nor rising and flowing with the ebb of the 
sea, rolls under woods of beech round the gentle 
hills of Berkshire.” 

The ‘N.E.D.’ gives no instance of “ebb” 
meaning “flow,” or even “tide” generally. 
Perhaps the sentence is not quoted quite 
accurately. The tide in the river would 
surely “rise and flow” with the flow of the 
sea-tide, not with the ebb. 

H. K. Sr. J. S. 


Watt Faminy. (See 10 §. ii. 309 ; iii. 232 ; 
iv. 8, 14)—I again refer to the family of 
Wall, to ask for the church, and the exact 
date in, it is said, 1740, of the marriage of 
John Wall, M.D., of Worcester, with 
Catharine, youngest daughter of Martin 
Sandys, barrister-at law, of Worcester, by 


his wife Elizabeth, daughter of John Burton, 
| of Worcester ; and for t 
| place of burial, of this Catharine Wall, who 
, Survived her husband. Where, on 8 July, 


e date of death, and 
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1789, did Col. John Wall marry his second 
wife, Molly Graves, daughter of the Rev. 
—— Taylor, D.D., rector of Aston Clinton, 
Buckinghamshire, and widow of Gryffydd 
Price, of Penllergare, Glamorganshire and 
of London? Dr. Taylor married Mary, 
daughter of Richard Graves, of Mickleton, 
Gloucestershire. Where,and when, not later 
than 1775, did Dr. John Wall’s youngest 
child, Mary (born 23 November, 1750), marry 
George Whitmore? What are the dates of 
their deaths, and where were they buried ? 
Also, where and when did their daughter 
Mary Hanway (Whitmore) marry the Rev. 
Joseph Shapland? He bought Tewkesbury 
Lodge (sometimes apparently called Tewkes- 
bury Park) of his wife’s first cousin, Col. 
Robert Martin Popham Wall. 
REGINALD STEWART BopDINGTON. 


“Cera Pants.”—Before the commutation 
of tithes, there was a curious payment 
made in this parish called “Cera Panis.’ It 
was a payment of 2d. per house every three 
years. As a matter of fact, the parish, for 
ease of collection, was divided into three 
parts, one part being called on for payment 
every year. Is anything known of the 
original meaning of the term or the object 
of the levy? T. N. PostLETHWAITE. 

Urswick Vicarage, near Ulverston. 


Gorpon House, Kentiso Town. — The 
Scots Magazine records the birth at Gordon 
House of a son to the wife of the Rev. 
Thomas Smith, 23 June, 1819. Where was 
Gordon House?’ Why was it so named ? 


J. M. Buttoca. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


Joun Ropes (a son of John Rodes, of 
Sturton) married a daughter of Wm. Tigh, 
of Cornhill, leaving two sons, Francis and 
Charles, born about 1660, who were on the 
coast of Virginia about 1700. Who were 
their wives? where did they die? and what 
children did each of them leave in America? 
Francis is known to have returned to Eng- 
land and died. F. Ropes. 

St. Louis, U.S.A. 





Devon ProvincrALisMs.—I am staying for 
a time, as a stranger, in North Devon. I am 
told that the natives call a kitchen-range a_| 
bodley ; dust is pillum ; and biggish boys in | 
the Sunday shook did not, until it was | 
explained to them, understand what was 


Beplics, 


BALLAD BY REGINALD HEBER: 
W. CRANE. 
(10'" S. v. 184, 253, 351, 413.) 


Tue following items relating to the Crane 
family of Chester may be of interest to Mr. 
WALTER CRANE and others. 


Foundationers at King's School. 


1. William Crane, born 5 Dec., 1708; son 
of Francis Crane, of St. Oswald’s parish, 
barber ; fromm 25 March, 1717, to 29 Sept., 
1720. 

2. Thomas Crane, born 2 Dec., 1711; son 
of John Crane, of St. Peter’s parish, cord- 
wainer ; from 24 June, 1720, to 24 June, 
1724. 

3. William Crane, born 24 Jan., 1713 ; son 
of John Crane, of St. Oswald's parish, 
cordwainer ; from 25 Dec., 1726, to 25 March, 
1731. 

4. Thomas Crane, born 24 June, 1744 ; son 
of Thomas Crane, shoemaker, of St. Oswald’s 
parish. He became second master in the 
school, vicar of Over, and minister of 
St. Olave’s Church in Chester. (For details 
see Cheshire Sheaf, First Series, vols. ii. 
and iii.) 

5. John Crane, birth and parentage un- 
known ; from 29 Sept., 1758, to 24 June, 
1762. 

6. John Crane, born 2 May, 1756 ; son of 
William Crane, of St. John’s parish, cord- 
wainer, and Sarah; from 24 June, 1767, to 
25 March, 1771. 

7. William Francis Crane, born 22 June, 
1783; son of John Crane, of St. Oswald's 
parish, and Mary ; from 29 Sept., 1791, to 
29 Sept., 1795. 

8. John Jackson Crane, born 19 March, 
1816; son of William Francis Crane, of 
St. Martin’s parish, shoemaker, and Eliza- 
beth, from 12 April, 1824, to 29 March, 1830. 
I remember this man quite well. He died 
2 Sept., 1884. Where buried ? 

9. William Francis Crane, born 22 March, 
1822; son of Wm. Francis and Elizabeth ; 


‘from 22 Aug., 1831, to 4 April, 1836. This 


man I also knew ; he died 10 Dec., 1888, and 
was buried in Chester Cemetery. 

10. William Francis Crane, born 2 July, 
1841; son of John Jackson Crane, of 


meant by the words “to sow seed”: they | St. Martin’s parish, painter, and Eliza; 
always speak of tilling seed, and understand | from 12 June, 1849, to 6 Oct., 1856. I knew 
no other phrase in connexion with that very | him; he was also a painter in Northgate 
Can any one explain 
T. M. W. 


common operation. 


bodley and pillum ? 


Street, and I believe died about 1888. 
Exact details welcomed. 
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Cranes, Freemen of Chester. 
] 


Ralph (stringer), 8 Eliz. 
Richard (currier), 1646. 
William (barber-surgeon), 1672. 
Samuel (silk weaver), 1700. 
John, 1707. 

Thomas (slater), 1720. 

Thomas (cord wainer), 1731. 
William (cordwainer), 1731. 
William (cork cutter), 1747. 
John (slater), 1747. 

Thomas (grocer), 1770. 

Thomas (grocer), 1771. 

Samuel (bookseller), 1771. 
Thomas (clerk), 1771. 

Joseph (grocer), 1771. 

John (gentleman), 1781. 
William Francis (shoemaker), 1812. 
Thomas (bookseller), 1812. 
John Jackson (painter), 1839. 
William Francis (painter), 1847. 

It seems just possible that Mr. WALTER 
Crank is himself a freeman by descent; and 
even though he may never have taken up his 
freedom, it would be a fitting thing for the 
city to mark his great services to decorative 
art by making him an honorary freeman, as 
he has undoubtedly much freeman blood in 
him. 
I believe I have somewhere a pedigree of 
all the Chester Cranes; and if I can find 
it, I will gladly show it to Mr. CRANE. 

T. Cann Hucuaes, M.A. F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 





HotyoakE BreiiocraPny (10% §. v. 441).— 
Immediately after Mr. George Jacob Holy- 
oake’s death, his daughter—Mrs. Holyoake 
Marsh—placed the wholeof her father’s library 
in my charge for disposal. Thanks to her gene- 
rosity, the Bishopsgate Institute not only 
possesses some of the books Mr. Holyoake 
most prized, but the Governors have acquired 
perhaps the most complete set of his works 
to be found anywhere. 

Some five weeks ago I prepared for Mrs. 
Marsh, and with a view to early pub- 
lication, a bibliography of Mr. Holyoake’s 
works, comprising 210 different publications ; 
or if one were to take into account the 
various editions of the works written or 
edited by, or in criticism of, Mr. Holyoake, 
the items would then number no fewer than 
263, being 150 more than are enumerated in 
the British Museum Catalogue. 

I should be grateful if Mr. RatpH THomas 
would favour me with the loan of his biblio- 
graphy for a few days, so as to enable me 
to compile as complete a bibliography as 
possible. If, before parting with his, Mr. 





Tuomas prefers to see my list of 263 items, 
I will gladly forward it to him. 

I should also be grateful to receive on loan 
from any of your numerous and naturally in- 
terested readers such bibliographical informa- 
tion as they may possess, whether in the 
form of newspaper cuttings or magazine 
articles, written by, relative to, or in 
criticism of George Jacob Holyoake, who 
adopted the pseudonyms of Ion, Landor 
Praed, and London Zulu. 

Cuas. Wo. F. Goss. 

Bishopsgate Institute, E.C. 


May I be allowed to point out to Mr. 
Ratex# THomas that the biography of G. J. 
Holyoake was reinstated by me in the 
fifteenth edition of ‘Men and Women of the 
Time,’ 1899 ? Victor G. PLarR. 


WESTMINSTER CHANGES IN 1905: JOHN 
CARTER (10 §. v. 221, 262, 356).—The kindly 
observations of Mr. Jas. Arrow at the last 
reference I much appreciate ; and with re- 
gard to John Carter, F.S.A., whose diligent 
labours in the cause of the past resulted in 
so much lasting good, I should like to draw 
attention to the remarks made to him by 
Mr. T. Francis Bumpus in the introductory 
sketch to be found in the first series of his 
charming work on ‘ The Cathedrals of Eng- 
land and Wales.’ These remarks are so just 
and so much to the point that I feel sure all 
who love the old antiquary will be glad to 
see them enshrined in the pages of ‘N & Q.’ 
Mr. Bumpus says :— 

“The first effective labourer in the revival of 
English architecture was undoubtedly John Carter, 
an enthusiastic antiquary of George IILI.’s reign, 
who went about the country sketching, measuring, 
and describing every ancient building that he saw. 
The Society of Antiquaries, recognizing his delinea- 
tive skill and knowledge of architecture, employed 
him to etch many of the views of ancient buildings 
published under their direction; whilst his own 
effective, though not minutely accurate,drawings and 
etchings did much towards educating public taste in 
the same direction. But John Carter wielded the pen 
with equal facility, for between 1798 and 1817 there 
appeared in 7he Gentleman’s Magazine, under the 
title ‘ Pursuitsof Architectural Innovation,’ a series 
of letters calling the attention of Deans and 
Chapters, in a most trenchant fashion, to the de- 
graded state into which the noble buildings confided 
to their care had been permitted to lapse. Upon 
James Wyatt, who at that time was sweeping with 
his besom of destruction over Durham, Hereford, 
Lichfield, and Salisbury—levelling bell towers and 
chantries, denuding windows of stained glass, 
obliterating roof decorations, and removing altars 
from their legitimate positions, the anger of John 
Carter fell with especial severity, and there can 
be no doubt that many a beautiful fragment of 
medieval art owes its preservation to the enthu- 
siasm and knowledge, far in advance of his age, of 
this truly remarkable personage.” 
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This may seem extraordinary praise, but is 
certainly not a whit more than is deserved ; 
for if John Carter had not done what he did, 
the work of destruction would have been 
much more complete, for though Dean Corn- 
wallis of Durham claimed to have saved the 
Galilee, Mr. Bumpus says that “it is much 
more probable that we owe its preservation 
to John Carter’s remonstrance.” We West- 
minster folk have always revered the memory 
of John Carter, and it is a pleasing thought 
that many of his drawings and much of his 
literary work were done while he was a 
resident in Wood Street and Great College 
Street, both of which have recently been 
reatly changed from what they were in his 
ay. W. E. Harvanp-OXxtey. 
Westminster. 


ProvinctiaAL BooKsELLers (10 §. v. 141, 
183, 242, 297, 351, 415).—I may add the 
name of Samuel Gould, who carried on 
business for half a century at Dorchester, 
Dorset (1733-83). The following is his 
epitaph, written by Dr. Cummings :— 

Samuel Gould, 
Superintendent of the Amusements of Dorchester. 
e sold Books. 
He scatter’d Jokes and promoted Mirth. 
e cemented Friendships. 
He hurt no Body. 
He wished to do good to All. 
He especially studied to befriend the Widow and 
the Orphan. 
He was the Companion of Men of Learning 


an 

Was ever receiv’d with Friendship and Cheer- 
ulness. 

By all persons of Distinction to whom he was 


nown, 
And he was known to Many. 
He died the 22" Feb., 1783, aged 73 years. 

In Hutchins’s ‘History of Dorset,’ first 
edition, 1774, vol. i. p. 374, is a plate repre- 
senting a view of Dorchester hard ov village 
of Forthington, engraved at his expense, 
and inscribed by him to the author. In 
some correspondence between Dr. Cummings 
and Richard Gough, chiefly about the pub- 
lication of this work, now preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, are letters from Samuel 
Gould on business matters connected with 
this county history, and the first finished 
copy was exhibited in his shop. 

In the British Museum is a catalogue of 
his books offered for sale in Dorchester in 
1780; and in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Hn p. 273, there is an obituary notice of 

im. 

I think, therefore, he is entitled to be 
enrolled among the principal provincial 

A. W. G. 


booksellers 





EARTHQUAKES IN Fiction (10% §. v. 388, 
436).—Among the poems of W. J. Mickle 
(1735-88) is one that has a passage of a 
dozen lines or so on the great earthquake 
of Lisbon. I regret I cannot give more 

recise reference; I have only the extract 

y me, and if X. would like to see it 
shall be pleased to send him a copy. 

H. K. Sr. J. S. 

1, Glebe Road, Bedford. 


GorTHE: “ BELLS, BUGS, AND CaHRIS- 
TIANITY” (10% Sv. 270, 416)—As to the 
statements of the Abbé Gaume that Goethe 
hated “les cloches, les punaises, et le chris- 
tianisme,” and that. he had a bust of Jupiter 
in his room, I would refer C. T. J. for the 
first to No. 67 of Goethe’s ‘Epigramme aus 
Venedig’ :— 

Wenige sind mir jedoch wie Gift und Schlange 
zuwider ; 

Viere: Rauch des Tabaks, Wanzen, und Knob- 
lauch, und —. 

The final blank is generally supposed to 

stand for “Christ”; so that the Abbé is 

right in two of his three assertions, and 

omits a fourth. 

As to the bust, there is a fine bust of 
Goethe as Apollo, by Trippel, which is now 
in the Grandducal Library at Weimar. It 
was, probably, formerly in Goethe’s house, 
and may account for the second statement. 

Frank LAWRENCE. 

Bedford Park, W. 


TRAVELLING IN ENGLAND, 1600-1700 (10 
S. v. 348, 414, 433, 455)—The following is 
from ‘An Ordinance, touching the Office of 
Postage of Letters (inland and —— 
1653, by which the Post Office was farmed to 
John Manley for 10,000/. a year, as repro- 
duced in “The Penny Postage Jubilee and 
Philatelic History. By Phil” (Sampson Low 
& Co., 1891) :— 

‘“*That the said John Manley shall be, and is 
hereby obliged to provide Post-horses at every 
Stage, for all such persons as shall by especial 
Warrant of his Highness, His Council, any of the 
Generals at Sea, Commissioners of the Admiralty 
and Navy, Secretary of State, General Officer of 
the Army, Commanders of any Garrison, or Com- 
manders of any Squadron or Ship of the Navy of 
the Common-wealth, be authorized to ride Post. 

‘*That for the reasons aforesaid none but the 
Post-Masters, deputed and approved of by the said 
John Manley, upon the several Roads, shall horse 
any person Post; and that the said Post-Masters 
upon the Roads, deputed by the said John Manley, 
shall not receive or take, from any person or 
persons riding post as aforesaid, above the rate of 
threepence a mile for each Post-horse, being the 
Rates in such case formerly used and accustomed. 
And to the end there may be a constant and 
sufficient provision at every Stage for the Horsing 
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of such as shall have such Warrant as aforesaid, to 
take Post-horses, the said John Manley shall be, 
and is hereby, obliged to cause every Post-Master, 
deputed by him, to keep usually and constantly at 
every Stage, the number of four good Horses or 
Mares at the least for the said Post-service.”— 
Pp. 15, 16. 

In ‘A New View of London,’ 1708, p. 712, 
s.v. ‘Post Office,’ is the following :— 

‘*None shall carry or employ others to carry 
Letters and Packets but the Post-master General 
in London, his Deputies or Agents, or their Ser- 
vants (nor provide Horses for Thorough Posts) and 
Persons riding Post in Post Roads. 

‘*Under the Direction of the Post-raster General 
are 182 Country Post-masters in England and Scot- 
land, who have their Under Post-masters, and each 
their Distance assigned in the several Roads, and 
Letter-carriers or Foot-posts for By-Roads. 

‘* Also for Ireland 45 Deputy-masters...... 

“Such as ride Post pay for their Horses 3d. per 
Mile, and 4d. for every Stage Conduct money, and 
are to have Horses provided for them in half an 
Hour under the Penalty of 5/. forfeiture.” 

Ropert PIERPOINT, 


TUILERIES GARDEN IN 1796 (10% S. v. 
429).—Early in the reign of Louis XVI. the 
author of a book entitled ‘Le Parterre 
géographique et historique’ suggested that 
these gardens should be laid out to represent 
the provinces of France. On 4 Sept., 1793, 
a deputation came to the National Conven- 
tion, and the spokesman (Anaxagoras 
Chaumette) said that ‘“‘the eyes of Repub- 
licans would rest with more pleasure on that 
former domain of the Crown when it pro- 
duced objects of prime necessity. Would it 
not be better to grow plants which were 
needed for the hospitals than to leave there 
statues, fleurs-de-lis, box-trees, and other 
objects which ministered to the luxury and 
pride of kings ?” 

Neither recommendation was ever carried 
into effect, so far as [ know. N.M.&A. 
will find a well-“ documented” history of 
the gardens in a lecture delivered by M. 
Albert Babeau, printed in vol. xxviii. of 
the 7'ransactions of the Société de l’Histoire 
de Paris. Rosert B. Dovuatas. 

64, Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


‘*CasT NOT A CLOUT TILL MAY BE oUT” 
it S. v. 388, 433, 474).—One or two other 
orms of this, as I knew them fifty years ago, 
may be given :— 
Nivver change your clout 
Till yor be sure that May be out. 
And I have heard the old people add, *‘ Fer 
May howds Juin back offen enow.” We were 
frequently told not to “ bade i’ May,” as the 
couplet was :— 
If you bade i’ May 
You ’ll soon lig i’ clay. 





‘‘Badin’” in the country brooks, “becks, and 
sicks” was in the hot months a pleasure not 
to be foregone, and the lads—and often 
lasses—made for the brooksides as soon as 
out of school, stripped, and went in “ holus- 
bolus,” and, after a good splash, ran along 
the banks to dry before ioagg. 

An old woodman I know, who has spent 
more than fifty years amongst the growing 
and felling timber, has observed that when 
there is winter in spring, and running into 
May, the ash and the may begin to come out 
together, the ash leaf being the “ tenderest” 
leaf he knows. The ash leaf is also the first 
to fall when autumn frosts begin to nip. 

As regards the old idea that bad luck 
follows the bringing of may-blossom into a 
house, because the flowers throw out ‘‘a 
death smell,” few take any notice of it 
nowadays, and children for the most part 
bring in the may with other wild flowers. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


‘*PEARL”: ITS Etymon (10S. v. 409).— 
Garcia da Orta, the thirty-fifth of his 
* Coloquios’ (1563), says: ‘‘......perJa [Span.] 
and perola [Port.] are evidently from prefero, 
preferes, because it has eminence, and is 
preferred to all others of its kind "—a deriva- 
tion that is on a par with most of the 
etymons scattered throughout the old Portu- 
guese physician’s delightful and valuable 
work. DonaLp FERGUSON. 


BANNER OR FLAG (10% §. v. 450).—I am 
under the impression that these are called 
‘* venetian masts.” SHERBORNE. 


In an illustrated catalogue of flags which I 
have before me those shown as triangular 
in outline at the bottom when hung sus- 
pended are termed bannerettes. 

Harry Hens. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 

If the triangle be ‘‘ voided "—z.e., if the 
banner be swallow-tailed—it is a pendant or 
pennant. If it merely end in a point, it is 
an innominate device. St. SwItHIn. 


Oxvarius’s History (10 §. v. 429).—The 
first edition of John Davies of Kidwelly’s 
translation of Olearius was published in 
1662, and on referring to my copy of that 
work I find that the mention of Col. Car- 
michael is referable to the reign of the Tsar 
Alexis Mikhailovitch, and not to that of the 
tyrant Ivan Vassilievitch, the date ap- 
parently being 1649. In this particular, 
therefore, Douglas would appear to be in 
error. The passage in question will be found 
on p. 115, and is as follows :— 
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“The Great Duke...... gave order at the same 
time to Juan Nikitouits Gaversky, to assemble the 
Nobility of the neighbouring Provinces, and the 
foot-Regiments of Colonel Kormichel and Col. 
Hamilton, which made up above 4000 men, and to 
besiege the City of Pleskou. The Inhabitants, at 
first, pretended to stand out, but their courage and 
strength soon fail’d them, so that they were fore’d 
to make an accommodation, at the cost of the 
Authours of the Sedition, who were put to death, 


or sent into Siberia.’ 
W. F. PripEavx. 


Adam Olearius or Oelschlaeger was born 
in Anhalt about 1600, and died in 1671. He 
was secretary of the embassy sent in 1633 
by the Duc de Holstein Gotterp to the 
Czar and to the King of Persia, a mission 
which lasted nearly five years. Besides his 
‘ Voyages trés curieux et renommés faits en 
Moscovie et Tatarie et Perse,’ he wrote 
numerous works. ConsTANCE RussELL, 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


‘CENTURY OF PERSIAN GHAZELS,’ 1851 (108 
S. v. 108, 456).—I have to thank Mr. NuTTaLh 
for his answer to my query. The tenth poet 
and author of the odes on pp. 30-33 is Ahli 
Khorasani, who lived a few years earlier than 
his namesake Ahli Shirazi, with whom he is 
much confused by biographers. He seems to 
have died in 1495. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


SIXTEEN BISHOPS CONSECRATED AT ONE 
Time (10 §. v. 347, 417).—Mr. Dopeson is 
right in his conjecture that the number of 
bishops consecrated by the Pope on 25 Feb- 
ruary was fourteen, and not sixteen. I have 
five cuttings from various papers, all of them 
giving the number as sixteen ; and a corre- 
spondent very kindly points out how the 
mistake in all probability occurred :— 

“The date of the Consistory was 2] Feb., that of 
the consecration, 25 Feb. Nineteen French arch- 
bishops were preconized in the Consistory; but four 
of them, being translated from other sees, were 
already consecrated. Thus fifteen were left to be 
consecrated. Mgr. Dechelette, auxiliary of the 
Archbishop of Lyons, was consecrated at Lyons on 
25 March, so that fourteen were consecrated by the 
Pope for the following Sees: Vannes, Versailles, 
Valence, Laval, Rodez, Bayonne, Nevers, Dijon, 
Mende, Aire, Agen, Ajaccio, Fréjus, and St. Jean- 
de-Maurienne.” 

FREDERICK T. HipcaMeE. 


“REVENUE”: ITS PRONUNCIATION (10 §, 
v. 427).— The word “revénue,” with the 
accent on the second syllable, was probably 
“used in the House of Commons in the last 
generation”: probably it is still so used by 
afew. Speakers Peel and Gully used to say 
“revénue.” I think, though I am not sure, 
that Mr. Balfour did the same. Possibly 
some other members said “ revénue.” There 





was an idea among some members that 
“revénue” was the traditional pronunciation 
of the Speaker. The general pronunciation 
in the House during 1892-1905 was ‘‘révenue.” 
RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


In the course of the trial of the Launceston 
election petition in that town, before the late 
Mr. Justice Mellor, in May, 1874, I heard the 
late Mr. Serjeant Parry more than once use 
the pronunciation “revénue.” DUNHEVED. 


Shakspeare has “ révenue” and “revénue.” 
In the first scene of ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ are the lines :— 

Like to a step-dame, or a dowager, 
Long withering out a young man’s revenue. 
In the same scene Lysander says :— 
I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child. 
FE. YARDLEY. 


May Licut anp YounG Men’s Licut IN 
PrE-REFORMATION CHURCHES (10 §. v. 429). 
—The “lights” mentioned in such items 
were not necessarily candles or torches, 
although lights of some sort appear to have 
been used upon most occasions of religious 
festival, Christmas being known as the Feast 
of Lights. But under ‘‘ lights” were com- 
prehended the Yule log and the May bonfire, 
and the “May light” in the accounts in 
question was probably the latter. Dr. 
Stukeley, in his ‘Itinerarium Curiosum,’ 
1724, p. 29 (quoted in Brand’s ‘ Antiquities,’ 
Ellis, 1853, vol. i. p. 241, note), says :— 

“There is a May-pole hill near Horn Castle, 
Lincolnshire, where probably stood an Hermes in 
Roman times. The boys annually...... have a bone- 
fire, and other merriment, which is really a sacrifice 
or religious festival.” 

With regard to “ yongmenis lyght,” it may 
be noted that in statute 33 Henry VIII. 
cap. 9, “youngmen”=yeomen (see Nath. 
Bailey’s ‘ Dict. ,’ 1740). 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHakt. 

Having gone through many churchwardens’ 
accounts lately, I am quite familiar with 
these items for “lights.” The different lay 
guilds of the parish generaliy contributed to 
a “store” in honour of their patron saint. 
and a part of the money would be expended 
in tapers to burn before the shrine of this 
saint or at obsequies, &c. Most parishes had 
their guild of ‘‘young men,” who were 
frequently, as at South Tawton, responsible 
for the brewing and selling of church ale, of 


which they handed over the profits to some 
parish “ store.” 

In some parishes there were guilds of 
women, and we hear of the “wyffs store” 
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and the ‘‘maid’s store.” St. Katherine was 
a favourite saint with the latter, and so was 
the B. V. Mary. I should think that the 
** May light” referred to might mean Mary 
light, or perhaps ‘“ Mayd’ light.” Your 
correspondent might like to compare his 
accounts with those of Morebath, which 
have been very instructively edited in vol. iv. 
of the Somerset Record Society, and printed 
in full, with a glossary, as a supplement to 
Devon Notes and Queries, 1905-6. 
Eruet Leca-WEEKES. 

MicHett Faminy (10% §. v. 445).—As a 
descendant of this old Sussex family, I should 
like to supplement some of the notes of H. 
In the first place, the name was spelt either 
with one or with two “l’s.”. My great-great- 

randmother— Hellen Catherine, daughter of 
ian Michel of Warnham, and granddaughter 
of John Michel of Field Place (where Percy 
Bysshe Shelley was born)—signed her name 
‘*Michel,” and in all the papers and notes 
as to this family in my possession this 
spelling predominates. The Edward who 
succeeded his cousin John at Stammerham 
in 1610 was, according to a pedigree in my 
possession, the same who in 1641 married 
the daughter of Richard (not F.) Middleton, 
of Horsham, and was the father of Walsing- 
ham Michel and of all the others enumerated 
by H. He is quite right as to the male line 
through Walsingham being extinct, the only 
representatives of this elder branch of the 
family being the descendants of Sir Bysshe 
Shelley, who married the only daughter and 
heir of the Rev. Theobald Michel. This 
latter had a cousin (I am not sure in what 
degree), the John of Warnham mentioned 
above, who married Anne Shelley, daughter 
of John Shelley of Fen. The cross marriages 
of the Shelleysand Michels were so numerous 
in successive generations that the exact 
amount of Michel or Shelley blood in some 
of the children of these marriages was 
exceedingly difficult to apportion, and 
degrees of cousinship were almost impossible 
to state with accuracy. I remember my 
great-aunt telling me that her grandmother 
—the Hellen Catherine supra—used to laugh 
and say that some Michels by name had 
more Shelley blood than some of those that 
bore the name, and vice versa. So faras I 
can ascertain, this line of Michels—z.e., the 
descendants of John of Warnham—are now 
only continued on the distaff side. The 
earliest known ancestor of the family is a 
John of Stammerham who settled certain 
lands in 1462 (see Dallaway and Cartwright’s 
*Sussex’). Of the descent from this remote 
ancestor to the John of Stammerham who 





died in 1610, or of the Edward who married 

Mary Middleton, I have no certain know- 

ledge at present. E. E. Street. 
Chichester. 


St. Genius (10% §. v. 449). — A very 
interesting account of St. Genes, M., who is 
said to have suffered under Diocletian about 
303, may be found in the August volume of 
Baring-Gould’s ‘Lives of the Saints’ (pp. 
267-70). This date does not tally with that 
given by S. J. A. F., but the circumstances 
of the conversion are the same, and in the 
February volume (p. 443) the author inclines 
to identify the St. Gelasius there treated of, 
who was martyred in 297, with St. Genesius 
or Genes. It is told of St. Gelasius that he 
was suddenly convinced of the truth of 
Christianity when parodying its rites upon 
the stage. He is said to have been “second 
clown of the theatre at Heliopolisin Pheenicia.” 

St. SwWITHIN. 


See Husenbeth’s ‘ Emblems of Saints’ :— 

‘*S. Genesius of Rome. Martyr, 26 August, 
A.D. 303. Baptized on the stage: angels by him 
(Callot). Playing a violin on the stage (ib). Player 
holding a sword (Ikonographie).” 

See also the Rev. 8S. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of 
the Saints’ under ‘St. Genes, August 25, 
A.D. 303.” 

Upon an old fifteenth-century oak stall- 
end in the north transept of the picturesquel 
situated church of Coombe- in - Teignhead, 
near Newton Abbot, in fair Devon, may be 
seen a cleverly carved representation of this 
saint. He is shown wearing a clown’s cap 
and bells. Harry HeEms. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Does not the query involve some confusion ? 
Genius and the thirty soldiers (3 May) form 
a rather legendary story of a famous Christian 
teacher (never an actor, so far as appears), 
who was a confessor (not a martyr), under 
Diocletian, at Lectoure, half-way between 
Agen and Auch. Genasius, an actor, was 
martyred at Rome, in 285 or a little later. 
For both men see references in ‘Dict. 
Christian Biog.’ C. S. WarRD. 

Wootton St. Lawrence, Basingstoke. 

St. Genius is no other than Sanctus 
Genesius, actor, ‘Acta Sanctorum,’ 25 August 
(Aug. Vol. V. p. 122). All possible details 
with regard to this saint and the whole 
history of the legend in all countries of 
Europe, Syria, and North Africa are concen- 
trated in ‘Studien zur Genesius Legende,’ 
by Bertha von der Lage (‘* Wissenschaftliche 
Beilagen zum Jahresbericht der Charlotten- 
schule zu Berlin, 1898 and 1899”). This 
scholarly woman-teacher has writtén quite 
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an exhaustive memoir on Genesius and the 
actor-martyrs. Genesius is also the hero of 
an opera by the celebrated German musician 
Felix von Weingartner, which was given at 
the Berlin Hofoper, 1892. 

Dr. Max MAas. 


Munich. 


Dogs at CoNSTANTINOPLE (10% §. v. 170, 
456).—Cf. ‘The Life and Letters of Busbecq,’ 
by C. T. Forster and F. H. B. Daniell 
(London, 1881), vol. i. p. 225, where the worthy 
knight explains why the Turks are so kind 
to dogs, although they consider them foul and 
unclean animals, and therefore keep them 
out of their houses. Aldrovandi’s book on 
a has no doubt some references to 

ogs in medieval literature. L. L. K 


AUTHORS OF QuoTaTIONS WanTED (10% S. 
v. 449).—“ Attain the unattainable,” &c., is 
from Tennyson’s ‘Timbuctoo,’ to be found 
in ‘Cambridge Prize Poems,’ not, I think, 
in his collected works. WT. 


Miss METEYARD (10% §. v. 450). — Her 
— of burial is constantly being asked for. 

think it a pity—and have thought so for 
many years—that it is not required by law 
to be put in the certificate of death before 
being sent to Somerset House. Of course, 
an Act of Parliament would be required, and 
I doubt if any member can be found to 
bother about such a thing—it not being 
required for fiscal purposes. Such informa- 
tion is once again asked for by Mr. CANN 
Hucues. In this case, luckily, he will find 
the answer in Boase’s ‘Modern English 
aaa Miss Meteyard was buried at 
Woking Cemetery. Rap THOMAS. 


**Anon” (10% §S. i. 246, 337; v. 274, 454).— 
It is difficult to see what defence of Thacke- 
ray’s use of “anon” in the sense of 
‘*formerly” can be deduced from Milton’s 
“on hill sometimes, anon in shady vale.” 
The passages quoted from the novelist 
clearly indicate that at the moment of 
speaking or writing he had the past, and 
only the past, definitely in his mind. Milton, 
on the other hand, employs the particle with 
reference to the second of two periods of 
time, — it, therefore, a future signifi- 
cance in the alternative phrase which it 
regulates. It would be possible to argue 


that the poet’s ‘‘sometimes” is the Eliza- 
bethan word that meant “once” or “at an 
early stage,” and that the “anon” there- 
fore followsin its special sense of “presently” ; 
but this is not necessary. Even if Milton’s 
“anon” is to be taken, with lexicographers 





and annotators, as meaning “at other times,” 
it still has a future bearing in relation to the 
preceding times indicated. 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


Irish Boc Burrer (10 S. v. 308, 353, 416). 
—The following letter appeared in The Irish 
Times on 5 June. It records the latest find 
of bog butter, and may be worthy of repro- 
duction in ‘N. & Q. :— 

Find of Butter in a Bog. 

Srr,—It may interest some of your readers to 
know that while a couple of men employed by a 
local landowner were cutting turf in a bog in the 
vicinity on 30th ult. they came upon a vessel about 
eight feet from the surface, and which, on being 
opened, was found to contain a large quantity of 
butter, about 2ewt. The keg, or tub, which was 
unfortunately much injured in its removal, appears 
to be hollowed out of a single log of wood about 
two feet in height and one foot three inches in 
diameter, and still bears the marks of the adze or 
other instrument used in its formation. The lid is 
also in one piece, grooved in the centre to admit of 
a piece of wood being run through from ear to ear, 
and appeared air-tight. I send he a sample of 
contents. There are no marks which would lead 
one to form an opinion as to its age, but it is 
generally believed to be more than 100 years under- 
ground. The vessel is of oak, and is in a good state 
ot preservation. Thanking you in a. _ 
Yours, &c., E. A. BREEN. 

Milltown Pass, Killucan, Ist June, 1906. 

W. A. HENDERSON. 

Dublin. 


Direction Post v. SticNpost (10* §, v. 449). 
—Ogilvie defines a “finger post” as ‘“‘a 
post with a finger pointing for directing 
passengers to the road,” and a ‘‘ Signpost ” 
as “something hung or set near a house or 
over a door to give notice of the tenant’s 
occupation.” Barclay says, “Signpost, that 
upon which a sign hangs, a displayed board 
on the outside of a tradesman’s house.” 
Thus the direction or finger post points out 
the road, which the signpost—such as the 
sign of the ‘‘George” or “Crown,” &¢.— 
certainly does not. 

Punch is not alone in the misuse of the 
latter term, for I have observed it, not only 
in conversation, bait in leading works of 
fiction. I hope sincerely that Mr. Curtis’s 
note may prove a corrective. 

HarotD MALET, Col. 


I should prefer the more usual ‘‘ guide- 
post.” “Direction post” is not, I think, the 
current term for such a friend-in-need. 

St. SwITHIN. 


Personally I have for many years past 
made the distinction between “direction 
post” and ‘‘signpost,” using the first for 
roads, and the second for inns, public-houses 
&c. For the first, however, I have also used 
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“ finger post” : one is explained by the other 
in the ‘Oxford English Dictionary,’ vol. iii. 
p. 391. KE: 


CATEATON STREET (10 §. v. 429, 475).— 
This very ancient thoroughfare in the City 
of London is frequently mentioned during 
the fourteenth century in the ‘Calendars of 
Husting Wills’ under the name of ‘‘ Catte- 
strete,” the first entry appearing under the 
date 1308 (i. 203). Amongst the archives of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral is a bundle of deeds of 
the reigns of Edward I. and Edward IL, 
relating to tenements in ‘“Cattenelane” 
(Ninth Report Hist. MSS. Comm., Appendix, 
p. 25b). In 1453 the name appears as 
“Catton Lane” in the will of John Arnold 
(‘Calendar,’ ii. 523). This form is also found 
in 1475 and 1482. In ‘ London Survey’d,’ by 
Ogilby and Morgan, 1677, it is called ‘‘Cat- 
Eaton Street,” a name which it retained till 
1845, when, as mentioned by Mr McMurray, 
the old and historic appellation was changed 
into Gresham Street. W. F. PripEAUx. 
[LEo C. also refers to the Court of Husting Wills. ] 


J. Ramprni (10 §. v. 410, 455).—L. L. K.’s 
reply refers to another composer, a century 
and a half earlier than the one I asked about. 

RatpH THOMAS. 


AMERICANS IN ENGLISH Recorps (10 §S. v. 
163, 432, 476).—Thanks are due to A. C. H. 
for his correction ; but the record quoted, I 
may say, gives the spelling as Curtis no 
fewer than five times. In his will, dated 
14 Nov., 1749, proved 19 Nov., 1753 (P.C.C. 
287 Searle), the Hon. John Custis, of 
Williamsburg, Virginia, appoints his son, 
Daniel Parke Custis, his executor. The 
widow of the last named, Martha, daughter 
of John Dandridge, married 6 Jan., 1759, 
George Washington, first President of the 
United States of America. 

GrorcE F. T. SHERWoop. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, S.E. 


Edmund Custis was employed by the Eng- 
lish Government at Bruges in 1664, I think 
(‘Cal. of State Papers, Dom.’). He published 
a tract in 1672 relating to the blowing up o 
two wrecks in the Tyne. R. B—r. 


“In a HUFF” (10 §. v. 448).—Is it so 
certain that it was in a new sense the 
expression was employed? The only new 
sense must have been “ina puff.” Prof. Skeat 
in his ‘ Etymological Dictionary ’ (1884)—the 
only edition I have at hand—says :— 

“ Huff, to puff, bluster, bully (modern English). 
The old sense is to puff, blow hard; hence to 
bluster, vapour, An imitative word, like puff. 





Cf. Low). Sc. hauch, a forcible puff ; heck, to breathe 
hard; German hauchen, to breathe. Note. — To 
huff, at draughts, simply means ‘to blow’ ; it was 
customary to blow upon the piece removed ; cf. 
Lowl. Se. blaw, to blow, also to huff at draughts ; 
Dan. blese en brikke, to huff (lit. blow) a man at 
draughts.” 

The manner of the old lady’s transition 
must therefore have been either “in a puff,” 
z.e., she passed away suddenly, as a puff of 
wind, or “in a huff,’ 7e¢., she had taken 
umbrage at something in the moments of 
dissolution. It is, of course, very sad to hear 
of any one dying in this frame of mind ; but 
at the same time it must have been a very 
spirited old lady who was capable of it, and 
one hopes that the husband had done nothing 
to embitter her last moments. “ To be huffed” 
or “to take the huff” certainly means to be 
offended, and an instance occurs somewhere 
in Charles Reade’s works: “Suppose he 
takes the huff and goes to some other lawyer.” 
‘*Huff-cap” is an old cant term for strong 
ale, a favourite beverage with the London 
— when it was doubtless so called 
rom its tendency to make a person quarrel- 
some, or “ cock-a-hoop,” in a desire to set his 
cap in a defiant manner. 

J. HotpeN MacMIcHak.. 

I think the rector of Little Chart has 
mistaken ‘“‘snuff” for “huff.” It is a very 
common saying in Kent that he, or she, 
“went off in, or like, a snuff,” meaning the 
snuff of a candle. MAN oF Kent. 


“To go off in a huff” means to leave 
abruptly, and not in a good temper. 
Harry HeEms. 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


“In a huff” does not always mean to go 
away in a temper after having “a tiff” with 
some one. ‘* Huff,” as meaning suddenly, 
ora I knew to be in constant use in 

erbyshire more than fifty Ci wy ago; and 
‘*she went off in huff” would be the words 
used when telling of the death of a woman 
unexpectedly in her illness. “ I must huff it.” 
I must go at once; and a person showing 
a chance meeting with 


anxiety to end 


f|another would be told not to bein “such a 


big huff.” “She huft it in half a minute” 
shows another use of the word “ huff.” “Shoo 
wer hufted in a minnit,” and “How wer 
huft as sown as ar spoke,” well illustrate the 
other meaning of “ huff.” 


Worksop. 


‘*MINININ,” A SHELL (10 §. v. 449).—This 
word has every appearance of being a Spanish 
diminutive meaning “very small.” It may 


Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
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be, however, that it is from a Keltic source 
which enlightened both Scotland and Spain 
in prehistoric times; for it does not seem 
likely that the western Scots should have 
felt obliged to borrow the name of one of 
their shells from a language known to them 
as Spanish within the last two thousand 
years. E. 8. Dopeson. 


SAMUEL WILLIAMS, DRAUGHTSMAN (10 8. 
v. 109, 312, 417).—Redgrave gives 23 Feb., 
1788, as his date of birth, and states that he 
died in his sixty-fifth year, differing from 
Mr. Pickrorp’s extract from Ottley’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Recent and Living Painters.’ 

Harotp MALtet, Col. 


‘“*T EXPECT TO PASS THROUGH” (10% §. i. 
247, 316, 355, 433 ; v. 393).—A_ correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q, sends me an extract from ‘ Dan- 
monii Orientales Illustres: or, the Worthies 
of Devon,’ by John Prince, London, 1810 
(p. 262), from which it would appear that 
there is no foundation for the statement 
that the phrase quoted is inscribed on the 
tomb of Edward Courtenay, Earl of Devon, 
at Padua. 1 may now add what particulars 
I have gleaned on the subject. 

An inquiry in 7’. Ps Weekly (15 April, 
1904, p. 518) elicited the reply (13 May, 
p. 650) that the phrase ‘‘is by Carlyle,” but 
no reference was given. In Zhe Girl's Own 
Paper (1 Aug., 1896, p. 704) it is stated that 
‘* the lines quoted by Prof. Henry Drummond 
{I do not know where he quotes them, but 
I do not think he names his authority if he 
does quote them] are from Marcus Aurelius— 
‘I shall pass through this world but once.’” 
As regards Marcus Aurelius, I find the same 
idea (v.e., that a man lives but once) in 
Long’s translation (Bell & Sons, 1889), pp. 82 
and 180; but this can scarcely be the origin 
of the phrase sought for. Possibly it is a 
translation, with additions, of part of a line 
in Goethe’s play of ‘Clavigo,’ Act I. se. i. 
(Leipzig, 1774, p. 8) :— 

Man lebt nur einmal in der Welt. 

I have before me a printed card, one side 
of which bears the following words :— 

‘* Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.” 

Resolve.—I expect to pass through this world but 
once; any good thing therefore that I can do, or 
any kindness that I can show, to a human being, 
or any word that I can speak for Jesus—let me do 
it now. Let me not neglect or defer it; for I shall 
not pass this way again. 

On the reverse side of the card is printed :— 

This Resolve was written by a New York lady, 
much impressed with the thought of the un- 
certainty of life. Not many days after, she was at 
a meeting in Madison Square Gardens, where she 
had distributed some printed leaflets with the 


Resolve, when the Hall roof fell in, and she was 
one of those killed by its fall. 
Bemrose & Sons, 23, Old Bailey, London ; 
and Derby. 
Price 3s. per 100; 5d. per doz. Post free. 

I do not know whether the card in question 
is still being published or not, nor have I 
any idea who the lady was, nor when the 
accident occurred. Perhaps some readers of 
‘N. & Q.”’ may be able to furnish the 
information. But I am inclined to think 
that the lady, perhaps, did not claim to do 
anything more than quote when she wrote. 
But from whom? The phrase may be buried 
somewhere in Carlyle’s works for aught I 
know. Epwarp LATHAM. 


P.S.—Since I wrote the above Mr. Ben- 
ham has informed me that in Pettigrew’s 
‘Chronicles of the Tombs’ (1857) there is 
“an epitaph frequently quoted” on the tomb 
of Edward Courtenay, third earl, at Tiver- 
ton (d. 1419); but the words bear no 
resemblance to the phrase sought for, so I 
need not quote them here. 


Ropes UsED AT Executions (10S. v. 266, 
315, 375, 418, 457)—This superstition is 
apparently widely believed. The following is 
taken from an article, ‘ Personal Recollections 
of James Billington, Hangman’ (by one who 
knew him), which appeared in Zhe Bolton 
Evening News, 20 Dec., 1901 :— 


‘* A certain woman living in a great Italian city 
wrote him a letter. It came through the Home 
Office. The letter, rather curious to relate, was 
signed with the historic (Christian) name Cleopatra. 
saties The letter went on to say that the writer was 
a poor woman and mother of four dear little chil- 
dren. To her great grief, her husband was going 
blind, and what the family would do when the 
bread-winner was deprived of sight she could not 
say......she had been told by one whose word she 
could trust, that if she would obtain a piece of the 
rope that had been used in executing a fellow- 
creature, and induce her husband to wear it round 
his neck, his eyesight would be preserved to him 
and all would be well. Would he therefore send 
her a piece of rope?” 


Billington did not send any rope. 
Bolton. 


CLIo. 


3ARNES PIKLE (10 §. v. 409)—See under 
‘Pightle,’ ‘English Dialect Dictionary,’ vol. iv. 
p. 498 :— 

‘*Boxted Vicarage: it is said that the vicarage 
house standeth in a small pikle containing about 
an acre (Newcourt, ‘Repertorium Eccles.’ 1710, 
ii. 79).” 

ANDREW OLIVER. 


OpEN-AIR Putpits (10 §. iv. 430; v. 55, 
96, 154).—At the annual pilgrimage in 


August to Kiedrich (near Ell ville-am-Rhein) 
,a balcony between the two buttresses on the 
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north side of St. Michael’s Chapel, in the 
churchyard, is used from which to preach to 
the immense number of pilgrims congregated 
to do honour to a St. Valentine, known as 
the “Boy Martyr.” The beautiful church, 
with its noble peal of five bells, is dedicated 
to him and St. Dionysius. 
JoHN A, RANDOLPH. 


“Guia Aucusti” (10 §. v. 408).—Under 
‘Gule of August,’ in Hazlitt’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Faiths and Folk-lore,’ is the following quota- 
tion, which may interest readers who have 
not access to the book :— 


“ Pettigal derives Gule from the Celtic or British 
Wyl or Gwyl, a festival or holiday, and explains 
Gule of August to mean the holiday of St. Peter ad 
Vincula in August, when the people of England 
under popery paid their Peterpence. ‘This is con- 
firmed by Blount, who tells us that Lammas day, 
called the Gule or Yule of August, may be a 
corruption of the British word Gwyl Awst, feast 
of August. Vallancey says that Cul or Gul in Irish 
implies a complete wheel, a belt, an anniversary. 
Spelman observes the word often occurs in ancient 
legal parchments for the feast of St. Peter ad 
Vincula.” 

Prof. Rhys in his Hibbert Lectures points 
out the great importance once attached to 
Lammas, Gwyl! Awst, among the Welsh, 
“shown by the fact that the Welsh term in the 
modified form of Gula Augusti passed into the 
latinity of the chronicles, and even into a statute 
of Edward III.......The echoes of a feast or fair held 
on the first of August have not yet died out in 
Wales, where one still speaks of Gwyl Awst,” 


—fairs being still held in some parts at that 


ate. 

The wheel, which Vallancey says is the (or 
an) equivalent for the Irish word Cul or Gul, 
was used in the old Runic Fasti to denote 
the festivals of summer and winter solstices, 
and rolling the wheel to denote the sun’s 
beginning to descend from the highest place 
in the zodiac. 

The legend connecting St. Peter ad Vincula 
with the beginning of August is given b 
Miss Arnold Forster in ‘Studies in Chur i 
Dedications,’ vol. i. p. 54. Tt. 6 Mf. 


J. J. Bond’s ‘Handy Book for verifying 
Dates’ says as follows :— 


““Gule of August. See Petrus ad Vincula, A.p. 
439, Aug. 1. Gula Augusti, so called from gula, a 
throat, for this reason: One Quirinus, a Tribune, 
having a daughter that had a disease in her throat, 
went to Sixtus IIL, the Bishop of Rome, and 
desired of him to see the chains that St. Peter 
had been chained with under Nero, which request 
being granted, she, kissing the chains, was cured 
of her disease ; whereupon this feast was instituted 
in honour of St. Peter, hence its name.” 


J. SCHOMBERG. 
Oxford. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart. By Andrew 
Lang. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 

“FALSE portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots, are 
infinite,” says Horace Walpole; but there are many 
genuine, as may be expected of a woman who was 
Queen of France, Dowager of France, and Queen of 
Scotland, and, adds Mr. Lang, ‘‘was Queen of 
England in the opinion of the great Catholic party 
that regarded Elizabeth as disqualified by birth and 
religion.” While doubting the existence of many 
genuine portraits—that is, portraits painted from 
the life—Mr. Lang opines that there exist portraits 
and miniatures enough to providea pictorial history 
of Mary from 1552, when she was in her tenth year, 
to 1584-6, the years before her death. Upon these 
much has been written at home and abroad; among 
recent contributors to the literature of the subject 
being the late Sir George Scharf, Mr. Lionel Cust, 
Mr. J.J. Foster, and Dr. Williamson in his ‘ History 
of Portrait Miniatures.’ To thelist, which might be 
further enlarged, may be added Mr. Lang himself, 
whose present work is a revision and an expansion, 
with additional illustrations, of what has previously 
seen the light in 7'he Scottish Historical Review. 
Among those who can in no sense be regarded as 
experts the feeling must prevail that all the 
repeated portraits cannot be accurate, and that 
of those most probably genuine there are few 
which convey an idea of the extreme beauty with 
which Mary was blessed —or cursed. Regard- 
ing as rhapsody or fable the utterance on the 
scaffold of Chatelard concerning *‘the fairest and 
most cruel queen on earth,” and Mr. Lang’s 
opening comparison with Helen of Troy as 
described by Marlowe, we accept the historical 
certitude that ‘‘ Mary was either beautiful or she 
bewitched people into thinking her beautiful.” 
But few of the surviving portraits answer the 
expectations generally formed concerning her 
graces. It is pleasant to find Mr. Lang, notwith- 
standing the doubts of other authorities, voting in 
favour of the portrait in the possession of the Karl 
of Leven and Melville, which serves as frontispiece 
to his volume. Of the many portraits reproduced 
in the volume this, both as regards features and 
expression, is the most seductive. Apropos of the 
wealth of jewels in which the face is environed, 
this suggests to Mr. Lang a test for the genuineness 
of portraits by the extent to which the jewels 
depicted correspond to those known to have been 
in the possession of the queen. Among many 
portraits reproduced are a bridal medal of Mar 
and the Dauphin, Mary as Dauphine after a sketc 
by Clouet or Jehan de Court ; a wax medallion from 
the Breslau Museum, ‘ Le Deuil Blane,’ a con- 
temporary nude caricature of Mary as a mermaid, 
the Sheffield portrait by P. Oudry, and the Morton 
portrait. A final and interesting chapter is on the 
‘False Portraits of Mary.’ The book is an im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of a subject 
which offers unceasing attraction. 


The Pageant of London. By Richard Davey.— 
Vol. I. B.c. 40 to A.D. 1500.—Vol. II. a.p. 1500- 
1900. (Methuen & Co.) 

‘THE PAGEANT OF LonpDoN’ is a title happily de- 

scriptive of a pleasant and popular book, interest- 

ing alike from the historical and the topographical 
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standpoint. Compiled from the best authorities, 
ancient and modern (many of them not universally 
accessible, nor, indeed, generally known), and 
written with commendable spirit and vivacity, the 
letterpress constitutes an animated picture of Lon- 
don life, and chronicle of London doings, from 
Roman times till to-day, to which further bright- 
ness is added by the presence of forty coloured 
designs by Mr. John Fulleylove, R.I., the eminent 
painter and draughtsman. In a sense the whole 
may be regarded as history, the successive chapters 
conveying a capital idea of growth and development 
of life in the greatest of cities, and being as aoe 
in atmosphere as ample in detail. We are, in fact, 
astonished at the amount of learning that is brought 
to bear. Ordinary sources, from Tacitus downward 
to Froissart and Pepys, are laid under contribution: 
and of such incidents as the trial and execution of 
great offenders the best existing descriptions are 
reproduced. In the case, however, of such things 
as the rendering penal, in the interests of archery, 
of other amusements and pursuits, and like recon- 
dite points, knowledge equally exact is displayed. 
In every case, indeed, Mr. Davey has gone to the 
most trustworthy sources. Asan account of life in 
medieval and Renaissance times we know of no 
more instructive or entertaining work, and none, 
certainly, the perusal of which is more of a pleasure 
and less of atask. The illustrations are unsurpassed 
in other productions of the class. 


Plutarch’s Lives. Translated from the Greek by 


Aubrey Stewart, M.A., and George Long, M.A. 


4 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 

Lon@ as this translation of Plutarch has been before 
the public, and many times as it has been reprinted 
in a quarter of a century, it has never previously 
assumed so attractive a guise as now, when it 
appears in ‘The York Library,” whereto it forms 
a valuable and fitting addition. It constitutes the 
best, most trustworthy, and most readable of the 
translations that have been made of the most 
popular of classics, and can, as personal experience 
enables us to testify, be read with constant plea- 
sure. To Cicero and others of the Latins useful 
notes are supplied by the translators, and the first 
volume contains Long’s preface to the lives pub- 
lished by him under the title of *Civil Wars of 
Rome.’ A full and useful index to the work is 
iven at the end of the fourth volume. A life of 
Piaterch is prefixed. The type of “The York 
Library” is admirably legible, and suited to the 
oldest sight. 


John Siberch, the First Cambridge Printer, 1521-2: 
Bibliographical Notes, 1886-1905. By Robert 
Bowes and G. J. Gray. (Cambridge, Macmillan 
& Bowes.) 

ALL that is likely to be known of John Siberch, 

the first Cambridge printer, is now within reach 

of the bibliophile. Scone after the late Henry 

Bradshaw, whose bibliography was prefixed to the 

facsimile edition of Bullock’s ‘Oratio’ printed in 

1886, Mr. Robert Bowes found in the library of 

Trinity College, Dublin, a copy of Linacre’s ‘Galen 

de Temperamentis,’ which stood No. 6 among 

Siberch’s books, differing from other copies that he 

had seen; and his account of it is now reprinted 

from the Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 

Society. Other discoveries by Mr. Gray, including 

that of a hitherto unknown work printed by 

Siberch, are chronicled. Facsimiles of title-pages 





and colophons of those books printed by Siberch 
which have not previously been reproduced in fac- 
simile are given, together with ornamental borders, 
woodcuts, and initial letters, the whole supplying 
specimens of each of his works, so far as present 
knowledge extends. All that has been discovered 
concerning Siberch is told in Gray’s ‘ Earlier Cam- 
bridge Stationers. From February, 1521, he printed 
nine works; like other printers, he bound books, 
and he claims in his dedication of Baldwin to 
Nicholas West, Bishop of Ely, to be the first printer 
of Greek in England. He was known to Cambridge 
scholars, and is mentioned in letters of Erasmus. 
Four of the works for which he is responsible have 
been reprinted in facsimile by Messrs. Macmillan 
& Bowes, who proposed at one time to issue in a 
like form the remainder. For want of adequate 
encouragement this scheme was not carried out. 
The work now issued in a sense completes the 
bibliographical aspect of the plan. All that is 
known concerning the title-pages and the designs is 
o in the shape of comment, and the whole, 
esides being a bibliographical treasure, is an im- 
portant contribution to the history of the great 
university. 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
‘od in parentheses, —_ae after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to advise correspondents 
as to the value of old books and other objects or as 
to the means of disposing of them. 


J. Pickrorp (‘* Kotow ”).—The earliest quotation 
in the ‘ N.E.D.’ illustrating this Chinese custom is 
from Barrow’s ‘ Travels in China’ (1804); the first 
quotation for the figurative use is from Yraser’s 

Magazine in 1834. 

J. B. WAINEWRIGHT (‘Great Jove has lost his 
Ganymede, I know”’).—This epitaph was printed 
at 7% S. iii. 426, and discussed at pp. 34, 106, 174, 
331, 455 of the next volume.” 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘*The Pub- 
lisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 





